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ON BEING A WRITER. 


By “writer” I mean one of “us”; one in 
that company of ambidextrous, hit-and-miss 
individuals who turn out now a bit of verse, 
now a slice of prose, and lie down tired every 
night, only to spring up, Antaeus like, every 
morning, ready for the fray. 

Of course, there are “authors.” It must, 
indeed, seem nice to be an author; to sit under 
the great trees of a summer estate overlooking 
the ocean, and dictate the lines of the next 
novel—the chief burden of life being to deposit 
each day the royalties from the last. The 
writer does not deposit his checks, he indorses 
them at once to his grocer or his landlord. 

lama writer. I have tasted all the bitter- 
ness of rejected manuscripts, and I have lipped 
the sweet of accepted. If the bitterness has so 
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far much o’er-balanced the sweet, on that ac- 
count the sweet has been the sweeter. I am 
not an author. When I scan his picture, show- 
ing him lolling on his wide veranda, I wish I 
were ; and when I read his books, I sometimes 
am glad that I am not. 

Putting aside the pains and pleasures of a 
writer in his professional capacity — which in 
themselves would form a large volume bound 
in silk watered with tears and polka-dotted 
with smiles—let us consider him as a mover 
among his fellow men. He is neither all fun, 
as some persons take it, nor all business, as 
others assume. I do not know why it is that a 
writer is supposed to have no thoughts beyond 
his work. He is given no license to do any- 
thing but scheme and contrive at a penny a 
line. I presume that an author is similarly 
considered, just as from personal experience 
I am dead sure that a reporter is popularly ac- 
credited with always having a pencil in one 
hand and a note-book in the other. 

If you are a writer, then you cannot lie on 
the grass and gaze skyward without inviting 
the assumption that you are gathering a poem; 
in reality, you probably are wishing that you 
had not mixed strawberries and cream as an 
offering to your finicky interior. 

Does anybody let drop a bright remark, or 
tell a humorous or pathetic anecdote, then you 
are pictured as carefully noting it for future 
use. 

You are a vampire, a parasite, living upon 
yoar helpless friends and enemies, and sucking 
each happening as dry as a year-old lemon. 

This responsibility of being a writer is awful. 

Or perhaps you are looked upon as a crea- 
ture of elegant leisure, whose time is his own, 
and consequently unlimited. You it is who 
can go to every ball game, or can play golf the 
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week through, or can accommodate your hours 
to suit the convenience of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. You are a free lance —a term which 
convevs to the average mind a delightful vista 
of a perpetual vacation. 

Since you are thus unhampered, and swim- 
ming easily with the current, it is your pleasant 
privilege to contribute gratuitously to various 
enterprises. 

Do you live in a town or village, then the 
special editions of your local paper—say at 
Christmas and Memorial Day, Easter and 
Fourth of July — make no bones about solicit- 
ing something from your pen. 

The lawyer is not expected to prepare a 
brief, gratis; the physician is not expected to 
take a case, gratis; the dusky citizen who 
mows your lawn is not expected to do that, 
gratis; but the writer is confidently asked to 
supply gratis just as much as ever he can. 

The programme for the forthcoming enter- 
tainment at his church needs “something real 
bright to make it attractive, you know,” and 
the writer is waited upon by his minister or by 
two or three ladies of the congregation. They 
not only present the matter to him as a shining 
opportunity, and a flattering acknowledgment 
and recognition of his talents, but before they 
have left they have instructed him what to 
say. The bait held out to him is Fame. 

Now, 1 have yet to learn of a writer who 
soared to any permanent pinnacle through the 
medium of an oyster sociable programme. I 
have even never known of one who through 
his efforts secured, as a reward, a single 
oyster the more in his soup! 

The high school young people want a topical 
song for their prospective minstrel show, or 
whatever it may be, and without hesitation the 
writer is turned toasa friendinneed. The 
song is written, inspected by the high school 
in toto, altered and amended to suit the whims 
of the juvenile, but none the less acute critics, 
and eventually is sung. 

That is the end of it. 

Doubtless it seems very simple—a very 
simple matter —to compose that programme 
stuff, or that topical song. Did not the ladies 
outline the course of the one, and did not the 
schoolboys suggest the points to be cov- 














ered, inthe other? Certainly. Then all you 
had to do was to put the pieces together, and 
trim the edges and iron the seams; and, presto, 
complete ! 

Comparatively few persons but could do the 
same, had they the time. And the writer is 
supposed to have all the surplus time in the 
world. 

I remember concocting a topical song for a 
high school — and outwardly I was glad to do 
it. I spent three days on it, and worrisome 
days they were, too. Finally I submitted it. 
Then I waited to hear how it took, when ren- 
dered; but the proposed entertainment never 
came off, being, for some reason or other, in- 
definitely postponed. 

The schoolboy committee — no, there was a 
Miss or two on it — has my song. It went to 
the tune of “Marching Through Georgia” — 
my own brilliant idea! —and I yet cannot help 
feeling a bit sore because I never was thanked 
for my effort, or formally apprized of the post- 
ponement of the entertainment, or reinvested 
with my manuscript. Evidently the singing of 
the song was what counted, not the writing of it. 

Had I devoted those three days to magazine 
possibilities, 1 might have made as much as 
ten dollars —or five. We'll say five, in order 
not to be extravagant in the statement. 

It is necessary to be strict in mentioning re- 
muneration, because as arule the public has an 
extremely highfalutin notion regarding the 
payment of writers. 

“About how much do you get for a poem 
like that?” 

“ Oh, eight or ten dollars.” 

“ Don’t you get more when it covers a whole 
page?” 

“No; just the same.” 

“Don’t you get more when it’s illustrated, 
then?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

“Pshaw; I figured you were getting at least 
twenty-five dollars!” 

This last said in such a commiserating tone, 
that the writer, up to the moment quite self- 
satisfied, and thankful for what his gods, the 
editors, were doling out to him, begins to ex- 
perience vague discontent and shame, ard 
wonder if he is n’t being slighted. 
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Upon the other hand, a number of persons 
do the writer the doubtful honor of deeming 
ten dollars an excessive sum for merely a 
dozen or so lines that rhyme at the ends. That 
is what emboldens them to ask for an oyster 
sociable “ leader.” 

Heaven pity the writer who is super-modest. 
He stands in his own light. Now I have a 
mother who is the dearest woman imaginable. 
Her pride is adorable, and as an advance agent 
of her son’s productions she could not be sur- 
passed. Providence perfected her in this, as 
in her other attributes. Sheclips out every- 
thing I manage to have published, and pastes 
it in a scrapbook which is benevolently lent 
around to her various friends. This is all 
right enough; but when I accidentally ascer- 
tained that she was retailing with gusto the 
minutie of a coup d’état whereby a manuscript 
which had been rejected twenty-three times | 
at length sold to a periodical which asked for a 
“new” Editors have 
By this figure of speech I do not 
intend disrespect. I intend it purely and sim- 
ply as a figure of speech; a metaphor, not even 
asimile. I beseech that it be so taken. 

I have an admiring companion who is as bad 
as my mother. He has an embarrassing habit 
of introducting his writing protégés by their 
titles. That is —for instance :— 
is Mr. Smith. You know him, of 
You've seen his name in the maga- 
zines — John J. Smith.” 

Maybe the second party—the one who is 
not Smith —to the introduction looks blank. 
Why, 
you can’t pick up a magazine without running 
across it!” 

Second party breaks into a polite smile, 
murmurs a white lie, and skips as soon as he 
can. 

The companion in question has done this to 
me so many times that now I would rather be 
drawn and quartered than be tagged by him 
thus and paraded for inspection. 

Once, however, his methods led me to meet 
an Honest Man —a really, truly Honest Man, 
who would have done old Diogenes good. 
This Honest Man—he was a little, sleek- 
haired, insignificant chap, but he had a great 


story, I grew scared. 
long ears. 


“ This 
course. 


“ Of course, you’ve seen his name. 


spirit — when forced to the point where usually 
the victim yielded and avowed: “Oh, yes; 
I’ve seen his name. Certainly,” and fled, 
calmly gazed at me, and without hesitation de- 


_clared, clearly: — 


“No; I can’t say that I ever have.” 

I could have hugged that man! I could hug 
him yet. Bless him! I don’t believe, though, 
that he will ever be as popular as he deserves. 

To offset those of us who will not take Fame 
by the forelock, there are those who grab at 
his coat-tails, and hang on. If the mountain 
will not go to Mahomet, then Mahomet will go 
to the mountain. 


I was accorded the favor of being a guest at 


a session of a writers’ association, and at the 
risk of a breach of the laws of hospitality I 
must venture a few remarks upon the pro- 
gramme. 

The topic of the evening was: “ Readings 
from My Own Works”’—and by “ works” 
was indicated books. The readings were vol- 
untary. An elderly lady of severe countenance 
declaimed a chapter from a pamphlet on “ An 
Exposition Relative to the Proper Moral Edu- 
cation of Children in the Household.” She 
had written the pamphlet and also had _ pub- 
lished it. Its circulation was limited— very. 
A man with long venerable whiskers arose to 
deliver a sample of his theory regarding the 
creation of mankind. He was his own pub- 
lisher and press agent. The chairman of the 
evening announced, kindly, that by request she 
would say that the work, complete in thirty-two 
pages and a yellow paper cover, could be had 
for twenty-five cents. I shouldn’t wonder if 
some copies were still unsold. A simpering 
creature of two-and-forty recited an essay 
culled from her “ Neighborhood Musings.” 

These consumed the evening. No doubt 
there were present members of the club who 
were worth hearing, but they did not get a 
chance to prove it. In my memory they must 
remain silent, eclipsed by the elderly lady of 
severe countenance, the seer with the wagging 
whiskers, and the lisping author of “ Musings.” 

Why is it that such a glamour attaches to 
the word “ writer’ as to induce personages like 
the three above-mentioned to stand up and 
usurp elbow-room? Of what consists the lime- 
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light which with an irresistible property attracts 
young and old ?—and it seems to me that the 
older they are,the more foolish and deluded 
they are. 

First, there is the quite natural pride over 
having one’s name in print, so that one may 
pose as authority. We derive more pleasure 
out of ten lines to which our name is signed 
than out of a column and half of which it is not 
patent that we are author. 

Second, there is the equally natural leaning 
toward a profession deemed both elegant and 
easy; a veritable pastime. Between splitting 
wood and writing a story, who of the experi- 
enced in neither would not choose. the latter, 
abilities being half and half? 

I had a classmate come two hundred miles 
to interview me and find out how he could sell 
a story. This story was his initial effort, and 
had been in his possession five years, and he 
had not ventured to start it abroad for fear 
that it might not be accepted. As soon as he 
had ascertained the method which would insure 
a remunerative sale of it he was going to quit 
teaching school and make his living by writing. 

But although we discussed at length whether 
he ought to put his name and address in the 
upper lefthand corner or in the upper right- 
hand corner of the first sheet, and whether he 
should send it folded or flat, to the best of my 


knowledge he is still teaching school. How- 


CONFESSIONS 


A pet phrase we book-reviewers are fond of 
using is “in the main.” In fact, it is one of the 
most valuable items of our outfit. Let us sup- 
pose Professor Baumwollenstrumpf’s bulky 
monograph on “ Ancient Mesopotamian Warm- 
ing-Pans” assigned us for review. Our notice 
of the book will run somewhat as follows : — 

“ Professor Baumwollenstrumpf, the well- 
known Mesopotamologist ”’ (we never heard of 
him before) “has made an exhaustive study 
of the manufacture and use of warming-pans in 


ever, I told him what was in my power to tell, 
even to disabusing him of the flattering idea 
that now “they” took everything I wrote. 
This was a painful disillusion, 1 perceived ; but 
when he left, nevertheless, he was heavy with 
dreams of a time rapidly approaching when he 
might lie in bed all the morning, and wear slip- 
pers and dressing-gown all the afternoon, pay 
bills with sonnets, and deposit the money re- 
ceived from prose in savings banks. 

Here he was, my senior in years, my superior 
in mental gifts, sometime newspaper man, at 
present principal of a large school, journeying 
this distance, with malice aforethought, to have 
me “put him on” to how to sell manuscript. 
I do not consider this a compliment; it makes 
me mad. The impudence of it! He.must hold 
my business small peanuts, indeed, even though 
enviable. Supposing I had gone to him and 
requested that in thirty minutes he show me 
how to teach school and secure a principalship. 

I give him credit for thinking me clever; but 
he thinks me clever because he suspects that 
in some way I have discovered a secret panel 
affording exit from the “daily grind.” He 
wishes he could discover it. He wants some- 
thing “easy.” 

Such is being a “writer.” 
an “author” is worse. 


Possibly being 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


The Boston Transcript. 


OF A CRITIC. 


ancient Mesopotamia. Although we question 
the accuracy of some of his statements and 
take exceptions to a few of his theories, his 
account is, in the main, correct. The engrav- 
ings accompanying the text, albeit not so faith- 
ful in matters of detail as we could wish, are 
essentially trustworthy.” 

Of course we are omniscient, or, better still, 
specialists for the nonce in Mesopotamology. 
But we generously refrain from mortifying the 
poor author by pointing out his errors, content- 
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ing ourselves with implying their existence by 
a dexterously parenthesized “in the main.” 
The professor, after reading our review, will 
toss all night on a sleepless pillow, wondering 
what lapses he has committed in this his mag- 
num opus, the ripe fruits of a life given to 
laborious research. Ah, well! If the book is 
faultless, it will do no harm to spur on the 
author to still higher flights of impeccability ; 
and if it contains errors, we do him a kindness 
by sending him in search of them. 

In handling works from foreign languages 
we always pose as accomplished linguists, 
veritable Mezzofantis. Suppose a professor at 
the University of Vienna has published a book, 
and 2 Johns Hopkins professor brings out a 
translation of it. Now we don’t know a word 
of Austrian, —it was n’t taught at the high 
school we attended,— but never mind. We 
wind up our sapient remarks on the work by 
deploring the slipshod character of the render- 
ing. That sounds well, and is perfectly sate ; 
for there is no absolute standard in translation. 
What one critic finds too literal another cen- 
sures as too free, and vice versa. The main 
thing is to make our readers believe we wrote 
the review with the English version in one hand 
and the original Austrian in the other! 

Apropos of translations, the translator’s pre- 
face often gives, the reviewer a useful pointer. 
Obed Hackney, let us say, turns into English 
a novel by the popular Bulgarian romancer, 
Kanckof. It so happens that Kanckof’s works 
are utterly unfit for unexpurgated reproduction 
in our language. 


long. 


They are also outrageously 
No publisher could issue them in an 


unabridged translation and escape bankruptcy. 
Our friend Obed explains all this in his preface, 
and regrets the necessity of an occasional ex- 
cision of unimportant matter. 


But when the 
book falls into our hands we pounce upon the 
luckless translator. We don’t know Bulgarian 
from Transylvanian, but we pull a wise face 
and “regret to note that considerable portions 
of the original are lacking in Mr. Hackney’s 
otherwise passable rendering. We consider 
this mutilation of an author’s text to be utterly 
indefensible, and must visit it with our severest 
censure.” There is nothing like knowing how 
to use a preface for our greater glory and its 


writer’s humiliation. To be sure, previous 
translators of Kanckof’s novels have cut and 
slashed, mauled and mashed the poor author 
almost beyond recognition; but never a word 
of self-betrayal has crept into preface, or ap- 
pendix, or title-page. So honest Obed gets a 
smart slap in the face for his candor, while the 
real offenders, blessed with more astuteness, 
escape scot-free. 

Thus it is in general with prefaces and pub- 
lishers’ introductions. In plying our honorable 
calling we critics often turn them to such good 
account as to appear better grounded in the 
author’s specialty than he himself. Without 
doubt we could have scraped together all this 
information by a half-day’s work at the public 
library; so why acknowledge indebtedness to 
the preface-maker? Let us rather appear to 
draw on the plenitude of our own erudition, 
and get the greater credit. 

Another effective trick of the trade is to leap- 
frog into one’s subject over another man’s 
back. (Isn't that neatly turned? We cribbed 
the image from “ Obiter Dicta,” but like to pass 
it off for our own.) We open our article with 
a brilliantly apposite quotation— which we 
found heading the first chapter of the book 
under review. But why spoil the effect by 
adding, ‘“‘as quoted by the author”? Just as 
well to let it seem as if the graceful little coup- 
let from Catullus, or the pithy maxim from La 
Rochefoucauld, came unprompted to our 
facile pen. Catullus and La Rochefoucauld 
are public spoil, and it isn’t our fault if other 
people will persist in making the happy quota- 
tion before we can get around to it. 
gui ante nos nostra dixerunt ! 

There is a terminology peculiar to each trade 
and profession. Ethnologists and anthropolo- 
gists and archeologists, theologians and meta- 
physicians, artists and musicians, tailors and 
cobblers, tramps and burglars, all have their 
special vocabulary, as necessary to them as the 
hammer to the carpenter. So we critics have 
our cant terms and pet phrases; and to use 
them with imposing effect, so as decorously to 
hide a poverty of ideas under a seemly garment 
of “long-tailed words in -os#ty and -ation,” is 
the secret of our commanding influence in the 
world of letters. Percy F. Bicknell. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help» 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* ™ . 

Hamlin Garland expresses his belief that 
every literary man or woman would be benefited 
by the daily performance of a certain amount 
of good hard manual labor. Certainly some 
self-styled poets would benefit the world more 
if, instead of writing rhymes, they would de- 
vote their strength to ditch-digging or to 
breaking stone. 

* « * 

One of the notable magazine articles of the 
month, of especial interest to writers, is Bliss 
Perry's paper in the August A¢/antic on “ The 








Short Story’ — what it is, what it means, and 


how to make it. Mr. Perry says, in the course 
of hispaper: ‘“ Study the historical phases of 
the art of fiction as closely as one may, there 
come moments when one is tempted to say with 
Wilkie Collins that the whole art of fiction can 
be summed up in three precepts: ‘Make ’em 
laugh; make ‘em cry; make ’em wait.’” 


~ 
* » 


Perhaps no better description of the symp. 
toms of the disease which has been called un- 
pleasantly cacoethes scribendi has ever been 
given than that contained in one of Petrarch’s 
letters, in which he says: — 


Strange to say, I often feel a craving to 
write, without knowing to whom or on what 
subject. A sort of crude, unconquerable desire 
comes over me, owing to which paper, pen, ink- 
stand, and midnight watches are more accept- 
able to me than sleep or rest. In fact, if I do 
not write, | pine and suffer, and, extraordinary 
though it may seem, [ get tired while I am rest- 
ing, and rest while I am at work. My chest is 
strong as if it were made of stone; I am in- 
clined to think that I must have come forth 
from one of those stones thrown by Deucalion. 
When everything shapes itself on the parch- 
ment spread out before me, when my fingers 
ache, and my eyes are tired with work, then | 
feel neither cold nor heat, but have a sensation 
as if | were covered and protected by the soft- 
est down. When my limbs refuse to serve me, 
I rest for a little while, then I take up my 
work again, and fear nothing so much as hav- 
ing to tear myself away from it. Whenever 
any dire necessity forces me to leave it, I be- 
gin to feel the weight of weariness, and as long 
as I remain inactive, 1 am in the same frame 
of mind as a lazy beast of burden that obeys 
its master when he forces it to climb the stony 
ascent of a steep mountain, dragging a heavy 
load. Later on I return to my beloved work 
with the same zest that urges the former to re- 
enter its stable, and as it gains new strength 
while it is slowly feeding, I get relief and com- 
fort during my prolonged work. 


~ 
aa « 


An effort is being made at Albany, N. Y-., 
to collect for the library of the Albany Insti- 
tute and Historical Art society all books and 
magazine articles that have been written by 
Albanians. After three years’ work in this 


direction, Cuyler Reynolds, the librarian of the 
Institute, published in the A/bany Argus of 
May 18 a list of such books numbering 156 
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volumes. How greatly newspaper publicity 
helps in such an undertaking is shown by the 
fact that in the Argus of July 20 Mr. Rey- 
nolds was able to publish a supplementary list 
of 150 additional books—nearly as many 
found in two months as had been secured be- 
fore in three years. These books by Albani- 
ans are now arranged in the library in a sec- 
tion by themselves, each with a printed label 
to distinguish it, so that when it is taken out by 
a reader it may be returned to its proper place. 


*« 
* ~ 


It is most desirable that the example set in 
Albany should be followed by librarians in 
other places. Local interest in a book written 
by a neighbor is naturally strong, and it is 
well that collections of books by local authors 
should be made by public libraries. Librari- 
ans and editors may profitably work together 
in forming such collections, and, in many 
placesin this country, any newspaper can get 
an interesting local article by printing the in- 
formation that can be gathered about home 


authors and their books. 


* 
* cad 


The patience required of the faithful histo- 
rian is well illustrated by an incident bearing 
upon the methods of the late Dr. Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner. A writer in the London Acad- 
emy says: “Once when! was talking to Dr. 
Gardiner as to the preliminary disposition of 
troops the day before a particular battle, he 
produced a large sheet of foolscap on which, 
in parallel columns, he had written down ex- 
tracts from fifteen different news letters or like 
sources as to the events of the day in question, 
the points wherein they differed being care- 
fully underlined. In his history the result of 
all this digested material is given ina single 
brief paragraph. No one reading it would 
have the least idea of the conscientious labor 
involved in its production.” 


* 
7 


* 

The Washington Post thinks that the rural 
editor who writes of “sad deaths” is not any 
worse than his metropolitan contemporary who 
refers to the man “ with his future before him.” 


* 
* ” ° 


Two pages of the original manuscript of 
Scott’s “Kenilworth” were sold in London 


a while ago for about $100. Many a modern 

author would be willing to sell the complete 

manuscript of his novel for only a little more 

than that. W. H. H. 
> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


“What is the plural of “ Bookman’’?’ 
Should I write “two Bvokmans” or “two 
Bookmen,” referring to two copies of the maga- 
zine? L. F. 

[“* Bookmans” is the proper plural, but it is 
better to say “two copies of the Bookman.” 
Frequently it is easier to go around a fence 
than it is to jump it. — w. H. H. 1] 

Who said: ‘Volume I, No. I.,are the most 
pathetic words in English literature”? Bb. T. 

{Horace Greeley.—w. H. H.] 

o- 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Didn’t Play No Limit 
Game.— Boston Herald 
Headline. 





| Didn’t Play No-limit Game. 


Has made over $2 ,000,¢ 100. 


Has made 
— New York Sun. 


$2,000,000. 


more than 


A very unique position.— 


| A unique position. 
Atlanta Journal. 


The reporters would have 
gotten at the facts, anyway. 
— Boston Herald. 


The reporters would have 
got at the facts, anyway. 
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CAPITALIZING PROPER-NAME AD- 
JECTIVES. 


On the question of capitalizing proper names 
used as adjectives, or the actual adjectives de- 
rived from them, discussed in the article copied 
in THE WRITER for July, let me say that the 
question is not so simple as it seems. As a 
former proofreader, and always interested in 
proofreading matters, I am not likely to under- 
value the convenience of having a definite rule 
for guidance and sure appeal; but I expressed 
some years ago my views on the traps lying in 
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wait, in a varied and flexible tongue, for those 
who attempt to follow a hard-and-fast rule with 
absolute consistency; and the subject under 
debate is no exception. Incidentally, if any 
one wishes to know just how vilely uncapital- 
ized national adjectives look in English, how. 
ever they may in French and German, let him 
look through Mark Pattison’s “ Life of Isaac 
Casaubon,” where he will find latin, greek, 
french, english, spanish, german, etc., etc., all 
lower-case according to the rule Mr. Moran 
would have adopted; if a reading of the book 
and the multiplied exasperation of these hide- 
ous forms, each like having a pin stuck in one, 
does not cure him, he must be indurated be- 
yond the common. 

Again, is it so certain that the ideal of print- 
ing is to have as few capitals as possible? I 
thought so in my proofreading days, and cer- 
tainly for a proofreader that is the ideal of 
comfort in correcting capitalization. | have 
been sorry a hundred times that I had set out 
by capitalizing some name or names on a new 
article, while I never in the world was sorry 
that I marked a capital down. But that is not 
quite the end of argument; as one’s eyes grow 
older, he has doubts whether page after page 
of solid lower-case, unrelieved by a single 
capital for a rest, a life-rope for the eye to 
grasp and take a fresh hold, is as comfortable 
as if an occasional capital had been left. We 
cannot go back, as the late Henry Morley 
would have liked —at least, he thought it un- 
fortunate the old fashion had ever been 
dropped —to the earlier method of capitalizing 
all nouns (that the Germans do so is perhaps 
one reason why they can so cheerfully make 


the sacrifice of a few capitals on proper adject- 


ives); but we can at least cling to the few we 
have left. 

With regard to the specific cases Mr. Moran 
adduces, and others he omits, it will be noted 
that the greater part of them have the broad 
distinction that they are capitalized when used 
as adjectives, thereby forcing the national or 
personal idea on the reader, but not when used 
as nouns, so that their etymology is forgotten. 
No one who speaks of china, delft, morocco, 
brown holland, or champagne has any geograph- 
ical idea present in mind; nor any personal one 


in boycotting, broughams, or raglans ; but if ac- 
cording to the silly upper-ten fad lately intro- 
duced, we spoke of Champagne wine, we cer- 
tainly should capitalize the adjective, as we 
usually do in Russia leather (though according 
to the distinction above, not in half-russia ), 
German silver, Holland gin, Westphalia hams, 
Dutch or Brie cheese, and in Colt or Reming- 
ton firearms, Welsbach or Edison lights, Glad- 
stone bags (if the name and use persists, we shall 
doubtless ultimately call them gladstones, from 
the rule above, as in broughams ),andsoon. So 
in listerine and Cesarean section; the one is a 
noun, the other an adjective. This list might 
be much extended beyond what Mr. Moran 
gives. The inconsistencies not covered by 
this rule are very few and some of them due to 
recent innovations in a few printing offices 
which have discarded the rule; to needless and 
usually recent additions; or to a hyphening of 
certain terms as nouns, which really makes 
them conform to the above rule. Thus, | 
doubt whether russia leather is the universal 
rule in the best offices, any more than swedish 
iron. I was always used to speaking simply of 
a “raglan,” nota “raglan overcoat,” which 
an ugly tautology, like “ Champagne wine” 
the bowie-knife has been hyphened into a 
noun from the ease of transferring the accent 
wholly to the first half of the term, while the 
length and emphasis of “revolver” and “ Rem- 
ington ” forbid the process in those cases ; and 
I have seen german-silver, legitimately lower- 
case, as hyphened. As to type, 1 have never 
seen clarendon, or baskerville, or doric, and to 
make gothic the one exception to the rule of 
capitalizing these adjectives proves only bad 
judgment in the individual printing office, not 
inconsistency in general typographical style. 
I should make the same remark about a Gila 
monster, which ought to be capitalized, no 
matter what convention has been actually 
adopted. 

It is true that this leaves a small handful of 
irregularities, but they are so very few that they 
need cause no embarassment, and can be easily 
conformed to rule, as roman type, which has 
emerged from the status of a printing-office 
specialty to that of a citizen of the world, and 
should be ranged with italics as lower-case ; 
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india-rubber and india-ink come under the 
hyphen rule, as well as that of having lost all 
connotation of origin; and really only one bad 
exception is left, — that of paris green, which 
ought to be hyphened also for uniformity, and 
then would cease to be an exception. 

I am perfectly aware that this use of hyphens 
is directly counter to the latest great typo- 
graphical change the dictionaries have forced 
on us, —and in my opinion for more than one 
reason the most mischievous and contrary to 
taste and usefulness together,—the virtual 
abolition of hyphens; but this is “another 
story.” If the distinctions in this article are 
carefully followed, I believe proofreaders will 
find little embarrassment in capitalizing proper 


names. Forrest Morgan. 
Westsrook, Conn. 


> 


POINTS FROM A PLAY-READER. 


The play reader occupies a place of large re- 
sponsibility and considerable power. The po- 
sition is one for which few men are fitted, and 
one that fewer still are willing to undertake. 
The work demands a thorough knowledge of 
dramatic literature, a perfect familiarity with 
the mechanism of the stage, a finely developed 
critical sense, exquisite taste, and— most 
difficult of all—an accurate appreciation of 
the state of the public mind in all its varying 
fads and fancies. Thus the play-reader must 
be sufficiently well schooled in the art of the 
drama to have the established ideals and con- 
victions of the scholar, and at the same time 
he must be enough of an iconoclast to be will- 
ing to destroy his dearest idols when they are 
opposed to the public’s whim. 

Really competent play-readers are, therefore, 
as rare as are really competent playwrights. 
And while one playwright may supply dramas 
to several theatres, every producing theatre 
must needs have its own play-reader. The re- 
sult is that the number of capable men is far 
smaller than the number of positions to te 
filled, and many such posts are occupied by 
incompetents. 

One of the most prominent — because one 
of the most experienced and thoughtful — 
play-readers in New York is W. T. Price, who 


was for seven years A. M. Palmer’s play. 
reader, and who now occupies a similar posi- 
tion on the staff of the Manhattan theatre. 
During his long service in his trying occupa- 
tion Mr. Price has read thousands of plays, 
and from the great mass of. good, bad, and 
worse manuscripts he has selected many that 
have become famous on the American stage. 
Itis the hope of discovering such a one that 
makes the work of the play-reader bearable, 
and in a way even exciting. Mr. Price finds 
much to enjoy in his work, however, besides 
this element of chance. Toa Mirror reporter 
he said, the other day, that he had never yet 
read a play that did not interest him either by 
reason of its virtues orits faults. “ And,” he 
declared, “1 read every manuscript that comes 
into my hands from beginning to end, search- 
ing for the kernel of originality that may be 
hidden there.” 

“ Do the managers themselves read the sub- 
mitted plays after the play-reader has passed 
upon them?” 

“Only the few that the play-reader culls 
from the many,” replied Mr. Price. “It is 
the duty of the play-reader to guard the man- 
ager’s peace of mind, and most managers have 
a horror of reading plays. Lester Wallack 
was once asked by a friend to read a play. His 
instant reply was, ‘Not for the wealth of the 
Indies!’ Even if a play is worth considering 
—asaplay merely —the chances that it will 
suit any one particular manager, theatre, or 
star are very small. 
passes through the manager’s hands, and he, 
of course, makes the final selection. The 
play-reader, after carefully going over the 
manuscript, writes an outline of the plot and 
brief comment upon the merits or demerits of 
the work, and passes it over to the manager. 
This process is largely a matter of courtesy to 
the writers, but the element of business is 
definite. An available play is occasionally 
found. 

“T have noted with great interest the steady 
increase in the proportion of available plays 
among those submitted during the past few 
years. When I began reading for Mr. Pal- 
mer, fifteen years ago, hardly one play in 500 
was Suitable foractual production. At present 


But every play submitted 
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there is an actable play — or at least a possible 
play — in every 100. 

“Of course a play may be in every respect 
a perfect piece of work and still be quite use- 
less to any particular manager, or indeed to all 
managers. Of stock plays there may be a con- 
siderable number well worthy of production. 
In that relation, if the stock theatre companies 
should or could elevate themselves to an artis- 
tic and productive plane, there might be re- 
sults, and many plays otherwise lost could be 
saved. Many a really good play has been lost 
to the public because, in the changes of style, 
it became old-fashioned before its author got a 
hearing for it. But as a general thing, a really 
good play finds production sooner or later, and 
if there isareally fine play lying neglected 
somewhere, I should like very much to acquire 
an interest init, no matter how obscure its 
author might be.” 

“Then you believe that the unknown author 
has a chance ?” 

“Most assuredly,” answered Mr. Price. 


“The relation of the author to a play isa sec- 


ondary consideration. It has its bearing, of 
course, and its value, but the name and fame 
of an author never won success for a poor 
play, nor has an unknown author’s name ever 
been a handicap to a really good play. 

“The man who knows little or nothing of 
playwriting is apt to place an extraordinary 
and preposterous value on his play. The 
professional should know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. The amateur does not. 
Every one knows a little of playwriting — 
about as much as Strabo knew of modern geog- 
raphy. In short, the majority of those who 
send in plays understand the art of the drama 
about as the Frenchman, who, while he can 
make himself understood, boasts that he ‘ spiks 
ze Inglish.’ Many do not seriously regard it 
as an artat all. They think, with one of the 
* characters in Mr. Howells’s ‘ Story of a Play,’ 
that its principles can be learned at a glance. 
Such persons, if they persevere, write some- 
thing like a dozen plays before it dawns upon 
them that the drama has laws as distinct as 
the laws which govern the functions of the 
air, water, electricity, or what not. The usual 
period of this unaided apprenticeship to the 


drama is rarely less than ten years. Then the 
writer begins to know something. Any one 
who has watched the careers of those who 
have become authors; any one who, as a play- 
reader, has had to examine their recurrent 
efforts, knows the truth of this statement. It 
is almost impossible to write a good play with- 
out this experience of practice. He must ac- 
quire the professional point of view as to ma- 
terial and methods. He must learn the art of 
selection in order to avoid wasting time on 
subjects that cannot be other than distasteful 
to the public. He must know the plays of the 
past and present, so that he may not repeat an 
old tale. The art of playwriting must be 
learned by hard work, exactly as any other art 
is learned.” 

“Yet there have been successful plays writ- 
ten by inexperienced authors,” suggested the 
reporter. 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Price promptly, “there 
have been accidental successes. But the man 
who makes an accidental success in playwrit- 
ing is lost. His material may have presented 
no problems in the art. If he wrote his play 
without knowing how, he is a dangerous quan- 
tity. But if he understands his art, a first suc- 
ess means a career, for plays were never in 
greater demand.” 

“Yet the managers continue to reject good 
plays,” said the reporter, “as is shown very 
conclusively when plays that have been refused 
by most of the best managers are put on by 
new-comers in the field and win success. The 
occurrence is not infrequent.” 

“Very true,” answered Mr. Price. “The 
manager buys only what he needs. If he does 
not want a play, that ends it. There is no 
room for discussion. A particular play may 
not be wanted at a particular time. It de- 
pends a good deal on the degree of merit. | 
have among my books two volumes of rejected 
plays published in London in 1815 to demon- 
strate that the managers of that period did not 
know their business. Such plays, like the 
poor, we have with us always. Never was the 
standard higher thanit is to-day, at least in 
certain requirements. To play a full season in 
New York and to last for many more on the 
road demands excellence. The standard is so 
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high, the reward so great, that American au 
thorship will soon feel the stimulus. Within 
ten years our development will be astonishing. 
We are to excel in mental and spiritual things 
asin material things. A period of achieve- 
ment is at hand, but it will not arrive until we 
submit to and acknowledge playwriting as an 
art. 

“The American temperament and habit of 
mind are slow to recognize authority, but the 
drama has a genius of its own that is higher 
than the genius of any man, and soart is about 
to prevail. Then we shall have dramatic gen- 
iuses, not before. Genius reaches its highest 
results on the continent, for there it is rooted 
ina soil of art. We are coming to it— genius 
guided by art. Art in playwriting has just 
begun with us.” 

“That is not very encouraging to the hun- 
dreds who send in immature plays.” 

“It is not meant to be. If aman is foolish 
enough to believe that he can dash off a play 
without possessing the art, he deserves penury 
and disappointment. He may as well try to 
make a living by flying a kite. Let him quit 
dreaming for a support, and come down to 
work. In the mean time, let the amateur send 
in his plays. By the time he has a dozen re- 
jected, he will quit abusing the managers and 
begin to abuse himself. Encouragement isa 
very difficult and delicate thing to venture on 
with the amateur. It is impossible to help 
him, except, in returning his plays, to teach 
him. Of what use to advise him to make cer- 
tain changes when he would only make it 
worse, knowing nothing of the art?) When not 
only one thing in his play is wrong, but a hun- 
dred things, athousand things, everything —it 
matters not how good the material is. 

“You cannot imagine how wrong a play can 
be. The writer may be a very sensible per- 
son, but his art is insane. All that you can 
do is to read his plays. Let the amateur send 
them in. The manuscript will be read, not 
merely glanced at; all success for author, as 
well as manager, lies in that manuscript. It 
isa simple matter. No ‘influence’ is possible. 
I remember, at Palmer’s theatre, a young 
Writer, who used to appear annually with a let- 
ter of introduction from the Governor of North 


Carolina. Donot imitate his example. The 
play is the only thing that has any influence. 
It recommends or damns itself, needing no 
outside help in either event.” —7he Dramatic 
Mirror. 


—--- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Grace H. Boutelle, whose poems, “A Pray- 
er,” and “ When We Remembered,” appeared 
in Munsey’s for June, is the daughter of the 
late Charles A. Boutelle, member of congress 
for the Fourth Maine district, and several times 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs. 
She has written ever since she learned to print, 
but she has begun to write regularly only dur- 
ing the past year. Before this, her writing 
had to be done at odd moments, as a great 
deal of her life has been spent in Washington, 
and before she came out, she taught her two 
younger sisters ; aod after her mother’s death, 
she had her place to fill both as her father’s _pri- 
vate secretary, and in the way of official social 
duties. As daughter of the chairman of the 
naval committee, some years ago, she was 
asked to christen the United States steamship 
Newark at the shipyard of the Messrs. Cramp 
at Philadelphia, — perhaps the most interest- 
ing experience of her life, — and two years ago, 
she was asked to christen the Nevada at the 
Hyde shipyard at Bath, but as her father was 
ill at Waverly, and she was with him there, she 
declined and her youngest sister took her 
place. Miss Boutelle has a story under way 
in which the christening of a cruiser is the 
leading feature, which she hopes may give 
some idea of the charm and excitement of such 
an occasion. Five years before her father’s 
death, he took his three daughters to Europe 
for a three-months’ stay. During this trip, 
Miss Boutelle wrote some verses at Amalfi 
upon a sunrise she saw from the old Capu- 
chin monastery, and it was the first. poem of 
hers that Munsey’s published. It was this trip 
abroad that her father and she recalled most 
often of all their interesting journeys together. 
Miss Boutelle has had verses in the Contribu- 
tors’ club of the Ad/antic Monthly, and in 
Munsey’s, Current Literature, the Overland 
Monthly, and the Churchman; also, stories in 
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the Puritan and the papers served by the 
McClure syndicate. Several of her poems 
came out in a collection called “ America’s 
Younger Poets,” which was published some 
years ago. At present, Miss Boutelle is taking 
notes and putting her material in order fora 
brief biography of her father, to commemorate 
his public services and his rare personal char- 
acter. 


D. M. Henderson, Jr., who wrote the poem, 
“ The Tryst,” in the £ra for July, was born in 
Baltimore, of Scotch parentage, and inherits 
his literary tastes from his father, who pub- 
lished a volume of poems some years ago, and 
who still contributes occasionally to the maga- 
zines. Mr. Henderson, who is just entering 
manhood, is a draughtsman by trade, and re- 
gards himself as still a "prentice hand at litera- 
ture. He has written a few stories for Balti- 
more papers, but most of his work has been in 
verse. His poems have appeared frequently 
in the Baltimore Sun, and he has also con- 
tributed to the Sunday School Times, Current 
Literature, and the Era. 


Julie Closson Kenly, whose sonnet, “ Even- 
ing,” appeared in the Adlantic Monthly for 
May, is the daughter of Colonel H. W. Clos- 
son, U.S. A., retired, and the wife of Captain 
W. L. Kenly, of the Eighth Battery, United 
States Field Artillery. She was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has lived a little bit of every- 
where in thiscountry. Mrs. Kenly has written 
anumber of short stories, which have been 
published by Fohn A’Dreams, the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, Munsey’s, Life, Truth, and 
Town Topics. Her first novel will be pub- 
lished soon by Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


James Herbert Morse, whose poem, “ The 
Spider’s Web,” was published in the A/¢/antic 
Monthly for July, is well known both as an 
educator and an author. As the head of a 


private classical school in New York, and a 
very hard-working man, Mr. Morse gets little 
time in the work-a-day season for writing — 
the summer being his usual time for literary 
occupations. Still he has managed to find 
time to do considerable work for the printers. 


A volume of poems, “Summer Haven 
Songs,” published by the Putnams in 1886, 
fairly represents his earlier verse. Of prose, 
there are some hundreds of articles in the 
Critic and in the Century Magazine; of verse 
since 1886, some two-score poems, printed 
chiefly in the Century, Scribner's, Harper's, 
the Adlantic, the /ndependent, and the Critic. 
A series of papers on “ The Training of Boys,” 
done in the winter holidays for Harfer’s Ba- 
zar, and published last year, represents his 
work done as a professional man. As an old 
member of the Authors club, of New York, 
and for twelve years an officer in it; also asa 
member of the Century club, and the famous 
old Greek club, Mr. Morse finds his literary 
associations in winter, but it is chiefly in sum. 
mer, and at his country place at Cotuit, on 
Cape Cod, that he is altogether free for imagi- 
native work. Here he has some sixteen acres 
of rare seashore land fronting on the outer 
harbor. In the rear are pines that sing all day 
long and shade the loveliest walks. On the 
untrimmed lawn of three or four acres, the 
Scotch broom glows in June, and the wild rose 
and a succession of blossoms shine through 
July and August. In September — much 
earlier, in fact — his apples, the Red Astrakan 
and Early Harvest, with white grapes, do 
honor to the old friend, E. S. Carman, the edi- 
tor of the Rural New Yorker, who, in 1585, 
selected the plants. About the porch still grow 
luxuriantly five happy vines sent him by his old 
friend and fellow teacher, William H. Leggett, 
old-time president of the Torrey Botanical Soci- 
ety, of New York. But the most inspiring and 
musical company, and toa poet. most compan- 
ionable, are some splendid oaks, one of which: 
measured this summer, registered eighty-two 
inches ingirth. A dozen of these stand scattered 
over the grounds, and they have seen many rare 
gatherings, of which the family count best 
some when their friend, Frank R. Stockton, 
swung his hammock around with the sun under 
one of the younger oaks, while he was writing 
the seventh chapter of “ The Hundredth Man,” 
then coming out in the Century Magazine. li 
any lover of Stockton’s work will take up that 
delightful story, “The Merry Chanter,” he 
will find many items culled from Mr. Stock- 
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ton’s experiences there that summer. No 
place but Cotuit could have driven the young 
married people to make up a crew of cap- 
tains. The same old oaks have heard the gen- 
ial voice of Joseph Jefferson, the pathos and 
humor of Sol Smith Russell — so lately gone — 
and the deep, rich, sombre Puritan note of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins. The members of the 
family like to think of these oaks also as asso- 
ciated, in many rare visits, with some of the 
finest verse of Miss Edith M. Thomas. A 
little front room, looking out on the sea, which 
each of these old friends in turn has from time 
to time during the summer months made glad, 
shows traces of her ingenious imagination. 


Ella Middleton Tybout, author of the story, 
“At Fiddler's Bridge,” in Lippincott’s for July, 
isa native of Delaware, and the story in Lif- 
pincott’s is based upon a legend well known in 
that state. She has been writing for about a 
year and a half, and has had stories published 
in Lippincott’s and Frank Leslie's Monthly, 
and accepted for publication by the Mew Eng- 
land Magazine and Short Stories. She pre- 
fers writing dialect, as she is interested in the 
negro character. For the past ten years she 
has lived in Washington. 


Kate Vannah, whose poem, * World Weary,” 
appeared in A/unsey's for June, has found song. 
writing so lucrative and congenial in the past 
ten years that she has written comparatively 
little poetry, but the literary vein with her is 
quite as strong as the musical, and she has 
published some delightful poems, especially 
sonnets, in her very busy musical life as a com- 
poser. Of her music, more is sold to-day 
than that of any other woman composer 
in the United States, or of any man com- 
poser, excepting De Koven. Miss Van- 
nah was born in Gardiner, Me., where she 
still resides. After graduating at the Gardiner 
high school, and later at a school near Balti- 
more, she tried her hand at journalism, writing 
for the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
papers, and for several Maine papers, under 
the name of Kate Van Twinkle. Her poetry 
was superior, and was widely copied. In 1892 
a book of her poems was published by the 
Lippincotts, and this was followed by another 


book of poems in 1893. She expects to pub- 
lish a third book of poems within a year or 
two. Her first songs were published when she 
was eighteen, and since then her fame as a 
composer has become widespread. Regarding 
her methods, she says: ‘ My work is the great- 
est possible pleasure to me when I am in the 
mood. I work like a Trojan at times. I have 
done six songs in ten days, but that is rather 
beyond my average rate. I probably write 
from twelve to fifteen songs a year, but I do 
not work constantly. Sometimes for a month 
I will not touch pen to paper, and then I will 
make up for lost time by working almost con- 
tinuously for the next month. It is hard to 
say just how I write. I will read a little poem, 
perhaps, and then the melody comes, and, do 
you know, that particular melody is always 
thereafter connected with that poem. I might 
put the poem aside and not look at it again for 
a dozen years, but when I did, that same melody 
would leap into my mind at once.” Miss Van. 
nah prefers the serious love ballad to any 
other style of song, but she is as versatile as 
possible, and has written almost every kind of 
melody, from a coon song to a mass. 


—_—-- ° 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burroughs.— John burroughs, camping 
hermit-wise at ** Slabsides,” says that he has a 
sort of system of work, though he can’t stand 
routine. He is up by five in the morning and 
writes for a while during the morning hours. 
In the afternoon he works in his vineyard or 
among his fruit trees and bushes, or tramps 
mile after mile through the forest. At sixty- 
five he can walk a mile in fifteen minutes and 
keep up that pace hour after hour. 

Thackeray. — Rev.Dr.Henry W.Bellows, the 
eminent Unitarian divine, once said to Thack- 
eray: “You have constructed your Colonel 
Newcome out of two characters already fa- 
miliar to all students of good literature — Don 
Quixote and Sir Roger de Coverley.” Thack- 
eray started. “You have touched on the 
very truth,” he said. “I had been reading the 
Don’s memoirs and the Sir Roger papers in 
the Spectator just before attacking that last 
task. I tried to make the colonel a creation of 
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my own, but I was conscious all the while that 
my two beloved old heroes were blending in my 
mind. No one else has guessed it, so far as | 
know.” — Washington Post. 


Verne. — “I really would much rather inter- 
view you than be interviewed,” he said. “ Yes, 
I suppose I may consider my life’s work as 
nearly finished. I am at work on my hun. 
dredth volume,and in the nature of things I 
doubt whether I shall ever write another. In 
fact, my feeble eyesight prevents me from do- 
ing more than a page or two of it a day just 
now, if I want to keep up with the world’s 
news as well. Only eighty-four of my one 
hundred volumes have been published so far, 
and they will continue to appear at six- 
monthly intervals, so that, of course, ten or 
twelve of them are very likely to be posthu- 
mous. I work extremely quick when I am in 
health, and if the operation for cataract which 
I must shortly undergo restores my eyesight 
for me, as the doctor hopes it will, I may, after 
all, go on into my second century of volumes. 
For I am quite untired, and work, either at my 
books or at the municipal business of Amiens, 
is my chief recreation. 

“The field of the romance writer of the 
future? You're quite right, the question is an 
interesting one, and I’m inclined to think my 
answer to it will astonish you. Where do I 
think will the novelist of the future seek the 
plots and the environments for his novels?” 

Jules Verne learned forward and drummed 
gently on the table. “I do not think there 
will be any novels or romances, at all events in 
volume form, in fifty or a hundred years from 
now,” he said. And the old gentleman 
laughed at my surprise. 

“No, I do not think there will be any 
novels. They will be supplanted altogether by 
the daily newspaper, which has already now 
taken such a grip of the lives of the progres- 
sive nations. 

“But the romance?’ I said, “the novel, 
the descriptive story, the story historic, and 
the story psychological ?” 

“They will all disappear,” said M. Verne. 
“They are not necessary and even now their 
merit and their interest are fast declining. 
As historic records the world will file its news- 


papers. Newspaper writers have learned to 
color every-day events so well that to read 
them will give posterity a truer picture than 
the historical or descriptive novel could do, and 
as for the novel psychological, that will soon 
cease to be, and will die of inanition in our 
own lifetime.” 

Here M. Jules Verne got excited. “I am 
second to no living man,” he cried, “in my 
admiration ef the greatest psychologist the 
world has ever known, Guy de Maupassant, 
and he, like all true geniuses, foresaw the 
trend of human ideas and deeds, and wrote his 
stories in the smallest possible compass. 
Each one of De Maupassant’s soul studies is 
a concentrated lozenge of psychology. 

‘‘The De Maupassant who will delight the 
world in years to come will do so in the news- 
papers of the day, and not in volumes, 
and they will,as you newspaper men express it, 
crystallize the psychology of the world in 
which they live by ‘ writing up’ the day-to-day 
events. The real psychology or life is in its 
news, and more truth—truth with a big T — 
can be gathered from the police court story, 
the railway accident, from every-day doings of 
the crowd, and from the battles of the future, 
than can be obtained if an attempt is made to 
clothe the psychological moral in a garb of 
fiction.”’— London Mail. 

> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Protecting a Copyright.—The shortest 


novel on record is Francis Adams’s “The 
Transgressors.” Twocopies of the book, each 
complete in 250 words, are on file at Washing- 
ton, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Mr. Adams wrote the story in 100,000 words 
and was looking after its publication in Phila- 
delphia when news came to the publishers that 
a pirated version of the book was being offered 
for sale. Mr. Adams’s copyright not being 
completed, there was no law to prevent the 
sale of such a version. 

He threw his story into 250 words, with 
cover, title, index, chapter heads, scenes, etc., 
identical with those inthe original book. The 
work took six hours. 

The little volume was rushed into print and 
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put on file, as the law requires. The copyright 
is protected and publication goes on serenely. 
— New Bedford Mercury. 


How to Get a Job on a Newspaper. — When 
David Graham Phillips, author of “ Her 
Serene Highness,” was a very young man, he 
applied for work on a Cincinnati paper. 

“What can you do?” said the editor. 

“I can try anything,” replied the young 
man. 

Thinking to rid himself of further importun- 
ities for an assignment, the editor said : 

“Well, write an article on bread.” 

It wasa trying moment for the ambitious 
youngster, but he never flinched. All that 
night he collected material, and the next day he 
reported to the surprised editor with a bright 
and newsy article on “ The Bakeries of Cincin- 
nati. The young reporter was immediately 
engaged. — Des Moines Capital. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tua- Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
ifthey will mention THe Writer when they write.) 

Tue SHORT STorY. 
August. 

Bret Harte. H. C. 
August. 

Stiu’s Poetry. W. B. P. 

Tue BrowninG Tonic. 
(38 c.) for August. 

Tue Revivat or Portic Drama. 
lantic (38 c.) for August. 

SHAKESPRARE- BACON 
Era (13 c.) for August. 

Hart CAINE AND MANXLAND. 
lister. 


sliss Perry. Atlantic (38 c.) for 


Merwin. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
Atlantic (38 c.) for August, 
Martha Baker Dunn. A /lantic 


Edmund Gosse. Az?- 


PARALLELS. William S. Walsh. 
Illustrated. Joseph Cal- 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for 
August. 
Count Totstey AND THE New QUAKERISM. 
James T. Bixby. Avena (28 c. ) for August. 
Bret Harts. James Douglas. Bookman(28 c.) for July. 
ALexanpre Dumas, G. K. Chesterton. Bookman (28 c.) 
for July. 
Paut 


Professor 


Leicester Forp As BIBLIOGRAPHER AND His- 

TORIAN. Victor Hugo Paltsits. Bookman (28 c.) for July. 
Artuur James Batrour. With portrait. A. Maurice 

Low. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for August. 
Hersert Grorce Wetts anp His Work. 


Illustrated. 
E. A. Bennett. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for August. 


EpGAR ALLAN Pog, WorLp-AuTuor. Illustrated. Charles 
F. Richardson. Critic (28 c. ) for August. 

PuBtisHers’ Views ON Book-REvigwinc. 
Goodwin. Critic (28 c. ) for August. 

A Sketcu or Russian Literature. — II. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Lirerary LANDMARKS oF New York. —II. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

ITALIAN WritTgrs oF To-pay. Illustrated. Sofia de For. 
naro. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

STEPHEN Puiturps. Reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view in the Eclectic (28 c.) for August. 

A PLEA FOR THE SILENCE OF THE NoveELIsT. 
Gray. L£clectic (28 c.) for August. 


A View or Ispsen. A Maynard Butler. 
for August. 


George Sands 
Leo Wiener: 


Illustrated. 


Maxwell 
Eclectic (28 c.) 


Some Domgstic Reminiscences or THomas CARLYLE AND 


His Wire. E. Williamson Wallace. Eclectic (28c.) for 
August. 


Kate DovuGras Wiccan. 
summer home. 


Illustrated interview 
Good Housekeeping (13 ¢. ) for July. 


NEWS AND 


in her 


NOTES, 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich is spending the sum- 
mer at his cottage at Tenants Harbor, Me. 
His new collection of short stories, “A Sea 
Turn, and Other Matters,” is to be published 
early in October. 


Mrs. Ida Eckert-Lawrence, “the Ohio 
poet,” is spending the summer at Mackinac 
Island, and other northern lake resorts. She 
is also gathering material for the new novel 
on which she is now at work. 


Arthur a Beckett has written a book of 
reminiscences of his associates in comic jour- 
nalism on the staff of Punch. 


Herbert Paul’s biography of Matthew Ar- 
nold is the new monograph in the English 
Men of Letters series, which is no longer 
edited by John Morley. 


Rev. Arthur Howard Noll, son-in-law of the 
late Thomas Dunn English, will publish the 
latter’s reminiscences. Dr. Noll is registrar 
of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


Walter Jerrold has completed the monograph 
on George Meredith, which he has had in 
hand for the English Writers of To-day series. 


A life of Herbert Spencer by Dr. Charles H. 
Rieber, of Stanford University, will be pub- 
lished this autumn. It will be called “ Her- 
bert Spencer, the Man, the Scientist, and the 
Philosopher.” 
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The major portion of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s 
book on Browning, which will be uniform in 
style and appearance with his “Study of Ten. 
nyson,” published in 1894, is in type. 

Another Thoreau book is announced. It 
will contain extracts from unpublished letters 
and journals of the Thoreau family and inti- 
mate friends. Its title will be, ‘“* Thoreau, His 
Home, Friends, and Books”’; its author is Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble, and it is to be published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Darwin left a mass of interesting correspond- 
ence, and we are to get more of it before long. 
Some of the letters have already been pub- 
lished, but the new ones will cover wholly 
fresh ground. 

Lucy Leffingwell Cable, the editor of the 
Scribner school version of ‘“ Don Quixote,” 
just published, is the daughter of George W. 
Cable. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d, is the manag- 
ing editor of the Cosmopolitan. 


The total number of new novels published in 
England in 1901 was 1,513. 

The Mew Era is a new illustrated Jewish 
magazine, edited by Rabbi Raphael Lasker, 
and published at South Framingham, Mass. 

The Valley Magazine is a new St. Louis 
monthly. 

The first number of the //odéy, an illustrated 
magazine for book lovers, is announced for 
publication in September by the American 
Press Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The new Gulf States Historical Magazine 
is published bi-monthly at Montgomery, Ala. 

Rev. Dr. John Bancroft Devins and John A. 
Offord have bought the Mew York Observer. 
Dr. Devins has had entire charge of the edi- 
torial management of the paper for the last 
five years, and Mr. Offord has been the busi- 
ness manager. 


Action and Utterance will hereafter be is- 
sued quarterly. 

The Concert-Goer (New York) has been 
purchased by the United Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion, which owns Ev'ry Month, and which in- 
tends to put the Concert-Goer in the front rank 
of musical periodicals. 


The New York Herald offers to pay $100 
each for original designs suitable for publica- 
tion as graphically illustrating weather fore. 
casts. Fashion plates are not desired, though 
the central object in all the designs submitted 
should be a pretty female figure. Designs for 
all kinds of weather — fine, gloomy, threaten- 
ing, rainy, hot, cool, frosty, snowy, windy, 
stormy, cyclonic— may be forwarded ad- 
dressed; “Art Department, Mew York Herald, 
Herald Square, New York.” 


The Arion Society of Brooklyn announces 
prizes to be awarded at its festival to be held 
the last week in November. The highest prize 
offered is for the best English chorus for mixed 
voices, for not less than 100 voices, which is to 
bring its composer $1,000. For the best Ger- 
man chorus for male voices, the first prize is 
to be $500. The best English chorus for men’s 
voices is to receive a similar prize. There are 
also prizes for other compositions that range 
from $300 to $75. For the literary prizes the 
awardsare smaller. For the best story founded 
on an episode in American history, $100 will 
be paid. Two prizes of this amount are 
offered, one for a story in English, and the 
other for a story in German. For poems 
founded on incidents in the history of this 
country and written in German and English, 
prizes of $100 are to be awarded. Other 
awards of smaller amounts are also offered. 


In the August issue of Ev’ry Month ( New 
York) is announced a $590 cash prize contest 
for good music, piano pieces and songs, open 
to subscribers for Ev'ry Menth or for the Con- 
cert-Goer. 

The Business World, 25 City Hall place, 
New York city, offers subscriptions and busi- 
ness books (but not cash) for brief contribu- 
tions on business subjects of interest to office 
folk. 


‘A Study of Prose Fiction,” by Bliss Perry, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, is announced 
for early publication by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The aim of this book is to discuss the 
outlines of the art of fiction — not to sketch the 
history of the English novel. 


Dr. Charles Kendall Adams died at Madison, 
Wis., July 26, aged sixty-seven. 





